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Annual Meeting Takes Stock 
Of SRC’s Sixth Year 


AST month members of the Southern 

Regional Council took stock of its 
sixth year of activity and reached two 
conclusions. First, the Council is more 
effective than ever before, and its oppor- 
tunities for usefulness have multiplied. 
Second, there is a pressing need for 
broader financial support for the Council’s 
program. 

The annual membership meeting, held 
at Atlanta University on November 9, was 
attended by members from virtually all 
of the thirteen Southern states. 


State Progress 


Representatives of the State Divisions 
and affiliated committees summarized 
changes in their respective states. These 
included the passage of a state anti-lynch- 
ing law in Texas, the opening of graduate 
schools to Negro students in Kentucky, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma, steps toward 
equal educational opportunity in Florida, 
additional recreation facilities in Georgia, 
and an increase in liberal sentiment among 
voters in Virginia. 

But, while recognizing the progress 
made, spokesmen for the state groups 
agreed that a vast amount remains to be 
done. Here is how President Paul D. 
Williams defined the task: 

“We must turn back to the true South- 
ern traditions — those of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Mason. Those are the principles 
that should be heard today from the 
South’s leaders, both within the region 
and in the halls of Congress. The greatest 
social problem of our region and of our 
age will not solve itself. There is no auto- 


matic or inevitable solution to the ‘race 
problem,’ as many people would like to 
believe. Delay, procrastination, and timid- 
ity will not solve it, any more than will 
violence, bitterness, and confiict. The an- 
swer is in ordinary hard work, Christian 
charity, and courage applied in the right 
place at the right time. That is the role 
of the Southern Regional Council.” 

Executive Director George S. Mitchell 
and staff members summarized the past 
year’s activities of the Council. Race in the 
News, said Dr. Mitchell, promises to be 
the most useful single publication ever 
issued by the organization. It has had wide 
distribution among newspaper men, church 
groups, and civic leaders, as well as good 
notice in the press itself. Its effects can 
already be seen in many Southern news- 
papers. 


Church Women 


Mrs. M. E. Tilly told the meeting that 
the Council’s program with church women, 
launched by a Southwide meeting in Sep- 
tember, is getting widespread support. 
Women all over the South are pledging to 
visit the courts, inform themselves about 
law enforcement, and work for equal jus- 
tice in their communities. 

The Home Town Self-Survey program 
has ended its first year with surveys al- 
most completed in Greenville, S. C., and 
Madison, Ga., and others under way in 
three Southern towns. Mrs. Jane P. Simp- 
son of the staff described the current sur- 
veys and said that many more communi- 
ties could be expected to make use of the 

(Continued on page 7) 








Jefferson College 





The Tempter and the Trustees 


N ITS 147th year, little Jefferson Mili- 

tary College of Mississippi had fallen 
upon evil days. It had an enrollment of 
47 cadets, an illustrious tradition which 
included the president of the Confederacy 
as an alumnus, and a debt of $5,000. 


Then, in February, 1949, the promise of 
salvation appeared in the person of one 
“Judge” George W. Armstrong, of Natchez 
and Fort Worth. By a happy chance, the 
Judge’s son, A. J. Armstrong, was business 
manager of the school. If the Board of 
Trustees would meet certain conditions, 
he said, the Judge might see his way clear 
to endow the school with half of his min- 
eral holdings near Natchez. Nobody knew 
exactly how much these oil lands were 
worth, but estimates ran as high as $50,- 
000,000. (“I haven’t any $5,000,000 or $50,- 
000,000, but only a good prospect of having 
it,” the Judge said later. “There is a big 
difference between cash and a prospect, 
however good!’’) 

Who was this fabulous philanthropist? 

George Armstrong was born in Jasper 
County, Texas, 84 years ago. His father 
was an itinerant Methodist preacher. He 
adopted his judicial title by virtue of hav- 
ing once been elected a county judge. He 
made his money in banking, steel manu- 
facturing, and more recently the purchase 
of rich oil lands. 

Armstrong began his own special brand 
of philanthropy — or, more properly, mis- 
anthropy — some years ago. In 1945 he set 
up the Judge Armstrong Foundation as a 
tax-exempt “charitable and educational” 





The details of the proposed endow- 
ment of Jefferson College by George 
W. Armstrong were thoroughly cov- 
ered by the press. The membership at 
the annual meeting felt, however, that 
a careful summing-up of the events as 
they occurred would be helpful. The 
article presented here is based on 
newspaper reports and other informa- 
tion made available to the public. 





institution. But the foundation has been 
markedly lacking in both charity and 
education — so much so that the Treasurer 
of the United States has deprived it of its 
tax-exempt status. 


Among the recipients of Judge Arm- 
strong’s charity have been Gerald L. K. 
Smith and his fascist Christian Nationalist 
Crusade; Emory Burke, former president 
of the anti-Negro, anti-Jewish Columbi- 
ans; and R. H. Best, a former American 
newspaper man who was convicted of 
treason for his Nazi propaganda work dur- 
ing the recent war. Armstrong, who calls 
these three men persecuted persons, says 
merely, “I can contribute my money to 
anybody I want.” 

Anti-Semitism 

The Armstrong Foundation was found 
by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee to have published a notable 
series of anti-Jewish pamphlets which 
praised Hitler and Nazism, declared fas- 
cism to be basically Christian, urged the 
deportation of minority groups, and bor- 
rowed heavily from the writings of Julius 
Streicher, the Nazi propagandist. 

This, briefly described, was the would- 
be benefactor of Jefferson college. 

Negotiations were proceeding in a hope- 
ful fashion when, on October 25, Judge 
Armstrong’s son broke the story to the 
press. The conditions, he said, were quite 
simple: Jefferson College would exclude 
from its faculty and student body Jews, 
Negroes, and Asiatics; it would teach the 
superiority of the “Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin-American races”; it would reduce its 
Board of Trustees from twelve to five 
members, three of whom would be ap- 
pointed by the Armstrong Foundation. He 
added that one of the three appointees 
would be General George Van Horn Mose- 
ly, a retired Army officer who has gone 
gray in the service of anti-Semitism. 

This announcement made headlines all 
over the country, and Jefferson College 
emerged from obscurity into the glare of 
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national publicity. The days that followed 
were marked by a barrage of statements 
and counter-statements by Armstrong, the 
trustees of the college, and other interested 
persons. That story is best told by direct 
quotations from the statements themselves. 
Following are pertinent excerpts: 


A. J. Armstrong, October 25: “The school 
will teach and disseminate through every 
medium possible the true principles of 
Jeffersonian Democracy and the Constitu- 
tion, Christianity, and the superiority of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Latin-American 
races. The school does ban Negroes, Jap- 
anese and Chinese or other Asiatics. If a 
Jew embraces the Christian faith he can 
attend as well as any other Christian.” 


Natchez Times, October 28: “Stanley N. 
' Murphy, Gerard H. Brandon, and Joseph 
E. Brown, three of the trustees recom- 
mended in the new endowment agreement, 
said A. J. Armstrong was speaking for 
himself and not for his father, the donor, 
in making these statements.” 


George W. Armstrong, October 28: “My 
son, A. J. Armstrong, has correctly stated 
that the principal purpose of my proposed 
endowment of Jefferson Military College 
is to promote constitutional government, 
our Christian religion, and white suprem- 
acy. I am not anti-Semitic, as has been 
charged, I am for the banishment from our 
country of all socialists and for the trial 
and execution of all communist traitors. 
Only to the extent that the Jews are so- 
cialists and communists, am I anti- 
Semitic.” 


Trustees of Jefferson Military College, 
October 29: “There has been a complete 
misunderstanding between Armstrong and 
the board of trustees. . . . The policies an- 
nounced by Judge George W. Armstrong 
are not, never have been, and never will 
be the policies of Jefferson Military Col- 
lege, so long as any member of the present 
board of trustees is in any way connected 
with the institution.” 


George W. Armstrong, October 28: “I 
hope that you (the trustees) will be able 
to obtain the required charter amendment 
by legislative enactment, and that my 
Foundation will make the donation. In the 
meantime, I will pay the College’s $5,000.00 
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note at the bank and will support it during 
the present school year.” 


Trustees, October 29: “Although the 
little school is in desperate financial cir- 
cumstances ... in view of the differences 
of policies involved, the Board declines 
this offer.” 


George W. Armstrong, October 29: “I 
made an agreement with the Executive 
Committee of Jefferson Military College 
regarding the amendment of its charter, 
which called for the exclusion of persons 
of ‘Asiatic and African’ descent, which 
their statement repudiates. Therefore, I 
have concluded to withdraw my offer to 
endow the College and to give my estate 
to The Judge Armstrong Foundation, now 
under attack by the Truman New Deal 
Administration. 


“I am not opposed to the Jewish and 
Negro races as such, but I am opposed to 
racial mongrelization. I think that our 
National Constitution should be amended 
to repeal Sec. 1 of Article 14 enfranchising 
the Negro, and Sec. 1 of Article 15 en- 
franchising the alien immigrant. Both of 
these constitutional amendments were 
adopted during the reconstruction period 
when the people of the South were pros- 
trate and disfranchised.” 


Associated Press Story, October 29: “At 
Dallas, Texas, Dr. W. Harrison Baker, a 
trustee of SMU, said that a few months 
ago the Methodist university had turned 
down an offer from the elder Armstrong 
of a $5,000,000 endowment if it would bar 
Jewish students.” 


Dr. Umphrey Lee, President, Southern 
Methodist University: “Mr. Armstrong did 
not make the 5-million-dollar proposal to 
me. However, I have had extended cor- 
respondence in regard to his protests 
against SMU’s cooperation with Temple 
Emannu-El on the Community Course. In 
this connection, Armstrong did write to 
the Board of Trustees.” 


George W. Armstrong: “The only sem- 
blance of truth for this report is that Dr. 
Sone, president of Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege at Fort Worth solicited a donation for 
his college. I refused it on the ground that 
it and SMU are Methodist schools and that 

(Continued on page 6) 
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The Supreme Court 


Considers Segregation 


ODAY the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine is under heavy attack. Court 
suits in the fields of education, transpor- 
tation, and various public services are 
challenging the view that equality is 
possible within a segregated system. 
“Separate but equal” first achieved legal 
standing in 1893, in the case of Plessy 
versus Ferguson. The Supreme Court held 
at that time that segregation does not 
necessarily mean discrimination, that if 
identical facilities are provided for differ- 
ent races there can be no argument about 
inequality. Since that time, the Southern 
states — and some others as well — have 
been scrupulous about providing separate 
facilities, but not so scrupulous about mak- 
ing them equal. Most court cases have 
focused on that discrepancy. Plaintiffs 
have merely sued for equal treatment, re- 
gardless of how it may be arrived at. 
Now, however, the argument has taken 
a new direction. It attacks at bottom the 
notion that “separate” can ever mean 
“equal” and declares that true equality 
must mean the right to the same treat- 
ment, at the same place, at the same time. 


In this legal controversy, no more im- 
portant document has appeared than the 
brief recently filed by the Justice Depart- 
ment in the case of Henderson versus the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This is 
only one of several briefs filed by “friends 
of the court” on both sides, but it is 
uniquely significant; for it is a request 
from the U. S. Department of Justice that 
the Plessy versus Ferguson decision be 
overruled by the Supreme Court. Every 
person concerned about the problem of 
discrimination — whatever his views on 





An important chapter was added to 
the legal history of segregation when 
U.S. Solicitor General Philip Perlman 
filed the Justice Department’s brief in 
the Henderson case, now pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court. New SoutH 
here presents a summary of this sig- 
nificant document. 





segregation — should be familiar with this 
precedent-setting brief. 


How It Began 


The original incident out of which the 
Henderson case grew took place on May 
17, 1942. On that date, Elmer W. Hender- 
son, a Negro representative of the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, was 
traveling by train between Washington, 
D. C., and Birmingham, Ala. On three oc- 
casions he visited the dining car and asked 
to be served. On all three occasions he was 
refused service, since the table ordinarily 
set aside for Negro passengers was occu- 
pied by white persons. 

Henderson later filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
questing that the railroad be ordered to 
cease its discrimination against Negro 
passengers. The ICC refused to issue such 
an order, holding that, while Henderson 
had met with prejudice and disadvantage 
on this particular trip, the railroad’s dining 
car rules met existing requirements. (The 
railroad amended its dining car rules in 
1946 to provide that one curtained-off table 
should be reserved exclusively for Ne- 
groes.) A Federal court subsequently up- 
held the ICC ruling, and the case was 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 

It was at this point that the Justice De- 
partment stepped in to support Mr. Hen- 
derson. Following is a short summary of 
the major arguments set forth in that 
brief. While the contents are necessarily 
presented only in part, the language of the 
original has been kept wherever possible. 


SUMMARY OF THE BRIEF 
An Individual Right 


The ruling of the lower Federal court 
upheld the ICC on the grounds that the 
railroad’s dining car regulations provided 
equal facilities for Negroes proportionate 
to the demand by Negroes for those facili- 
ties. But it is the individual, not merely a 
group of individuals, who is entitled to 
equality. The test is whether or not the 
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railroad’s regulations provide for service 
which is nondiscriminatory as between in- 
dividual passengers, without regard to 
their race or color. The regulations clearly 
fail to meet this test. 


When a Negro passenger seeks service 
at a time when the table reserved for 
members of his race is fully occupied, but 
there are vacant seats elsewhere in the 
dining car, service which is available to 
other passengers is denied to him solely 
because of his race. Similarly, if a white 
passenger seeks service when there are 
vacancies only at the table reserved for 
colored passengers, he is discriminated 
against solely because of his color. The 
fact that the discrimination may run 
equally against white as well as colored 
passengers is no defense; the individual is 
entitled under the law to equality of pro- 
tection, not equality of discrimination. 


The Sanction of Law 


The regulations, which carry the en- 
dorsement of an agency of government, 
compel colored passengers to be segre- 
gated from other passengers solely because 
of their color. Such legally-enforced racial 
segregation in and of itself constitutes a 
discrimination and inequality of treatment 
prohibited by the Constitution and the 
Interstate Commerce Act. This case does 
not involve segregation by private indi- 
viduals, but a system of racial segregation 
enforced by and having the sanction of 
law. Under the regulations here involved, 
persons traveling together, if they are of 
different color, cannot eat together regard- 
less of their personal desires. Even if he 
so wishes, a white passenger is forbidden 
to sit at a colored table. In other words, 
the regulations do not merely carry out 
the prejudices of some members of the 
community; they compel everybody else 
to abide by such prejudices. With non- 
segregated service, the individual passen- 
ger is free to avoid any “commingling” 
which he considers objectionable. What- 
ever his personal preferences or code of 
social behavior, no departure from it is 
“enforced” by anything except his own 
will. 

A Badge of Inferiority 

Segregation of: Negroes, as practiced in 
this country, is universally understood as 
imposing on them a badge of inferiority. 
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A colored passenger who is set apart in a 
corner by himself is in no real sense being 
treated as an equal. The curtain or parti- 
tion which fences Negroes off from all 
other diners exposes, naked and un- 
adorned, the caste system which segrega- 
tion manifests and fosters. 

Manifestly, colored passengers would be 
discriminated against if the railroad’s rules 
required its waiters to say, when serving 
them: “Don’t think, because we have to 
serve you, that we believe you’re as good 
as whites.” The wrong would be com- 
pounded if a loud-speaking device carried 
these words to every diner in the car. 
But, in substance, these were the condi- 
tions under which the railroad furnished 
dining car services to colored passengers. 
Such enforced racial segregation — par- 
ticularly when it carries the sanction of a 
government agency — in and of itself con- 
stitutes inequality. 


Effect on Negroes 


Segregation is a dominant factor in ev- 
ery aspect of the Negro’s life. It limits his 
physical movements and economic oppor- 
tunities, and adversely affects his person- 
ality and social development. Professional 
opinion is almost unanimous that segrega- 
tion has detrimental psychological effects 
on those segregated. Mediocrity is accepted 
as a standard because of the absence of 
adequate social rewards or acceptance. 
Energy and emotion which might be con- 
structively used are lost in the process of 
adjustment to the “Jim Crow” concept of 
the Negro’s characteristics and his inferior 
status in society. Psychosomatic disease is 
induced by the tensions engendered by 
segregation and other forms of racial dis- 
crimination. 


Effect on Whites 


Segregation also detrimentally affects 
the dominant white group. The white per- 
son must adjust himself, consciously or 
unconsciously, to the hypocrisy of a double 
standard violating the American creed 
which he professes to follow. 

Feelings of guilt are generated and 
moral values weakened; the basic realities 
of the racial problem are diverted into the 
mechanism of segregation. As Weaver 
wrote in The Negro Ghetto: “Those who 
segregate others soon become frightened, 








insecure people forced to accept and in- 
vent prejudice to justify their actions. 
They become hypocrites who either close 
their eyes to stark reality or invent slogans 
to hide fundamental issues. The master 
classes, no less than the subjected, become 
victims of the system.” Segregation and 
practices allied to it promote the master- 
race psychology thus sowing the seeds for 
oppressive individual and collective action. 


Effect on the Nation 


Segregation is part of a vicious cycle. 
It prevents groups from knowing each 
other. This lack of knowledge engenders 
distrust and antagonism. They in turn 
stimulate the demand for sharp cleavage 
between races and maintenance of a sys- 
tem of segregation. Thus groups within the 
Nation are kept asunder. Experience and 
informed opinion are in agreement that 
normal contacts between the races di- 
minish prejudice while enforced separa- 
tion intensifies it. 

A marked change in attitude occurred in 
white soldiers who served in combat with 
Negro troops. Two out of three admitted 
that at first they had been unfavorable to 
serving with Negro troops. Three out of 
four stated their feelings had changed after 
service with them in combat. And a survey 
of opinion of white servicemen on the ques- 
tion of including Negro and white platoons 
in the same company showed that their 
willingness to accept such integration was 
in direct ratio to their closeness to actual 
combat experience with Negro troops. 

In our foreign relations, racial discrim- 
ination, as exemplified by segregation, has 
been a source of serious embarrassment 
to this country. It has furnished material 
for hostile propaganda and raised doubts 
of our sincerity even among friendly na- 
tions. Racial segregation enforced by law 
hardly comports with the high principles 
to which, in the international field, we 
have subscribed. Our position and standing 
before the critical bar of world opinion are 
weakened if segregation not only is prac- 
ticed in this country but also is condoned 
by federal law. 


An Outmoded Doctrine 


The evasions and violations of the Con- 
stitution are being gradually eliminated. 
One handicap is the approval, given in 
another day and generation, to the propo- 
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sition that the Constitution could be satis- 
fied and friction removed by the establish- 
ment of “separate but equal” facilities. 
Experience has shown that neither the 
Constitution, nor the laws enacted under 
its authority, nor the individuals affected, 
are given the required respect and status 
under such an arrangement. “Equal” facil- 
ities, if separate, are rarely if ever equal, 
even in a physical sense. In most situations 
they have been used to cloak glaring in- 
equalities. And the very idea of separate 
facilities, or separate rights, is in itself a 
negation of the full and complete posses- 
sion of privileges and immunities of citi- 
zenship. 

So long as the doctrine of the Plessy 
case stands, a barrier erected not by the 
Constitution but by the courts will con- 
tinue to work a denial of rights and priv- 
ileges and immunities antagonistic to the 
freedoms and liberties on which our insti- 
tutions and our form of government are 
founded. “Separate but equal” is a con- 
stitutional anachronism which no longer 
deserves a place in our law. It is neither 
reasonable nor right that colored citizens 
of the United States should be subjected 
to the humiliation of being segregated by 
law, on the pretense that they are being 
treated as equals. 





Jefferson College 


(Continued from page 3) 

SMU sponsors a lecture course subject to 
the approval of the Dallas Jewish Syna- 
gogue; and on the further ground that the 
United Methodist Church is a member 
of the communist Federal Council of 
Churches. I only had some correspondence 
with Dr. Lee on that subject.” 


Trustees, October 31: “The college is 
presently desperately in need of funds to 
continue its operation, but promised con- 
tributions encourage the trustees .. . to 
feel confident that it will not become 
necessary that this old and honored in- 
stitution be closed.” 


George W. Armstrong, November 11: 
“If I have the estate I think I have, ’m 
going to organize an Armstrong University 
in Texas, either at Fort Worth or Port 
Arthur, for white Christians only.” 
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Service Aids Negro Students 


The National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students was started in 
1947 to make it easier for Negro students 
to find their way into universities, col- 
leges, and secondary schools in the non- 
segregated areas of the United States. 


The Service itself offers no financial aid 
—though it hopes some day to be able 
to add to existing scholarships. What it 
offers is information about entrance re- 
quirements and scholarship opportunities. 
It maintains a file of more than 8,000 
scholarships available. It collects and pub- 
lishes the facts about college and school 
openings. It will gladly size up an indi- 


. vidual applicant’s scholarship needs and 


qualifications and advise him about places 
to try for. 


The organization has a field service 
which visits institutions in the interest of 
getting more qualified Negro students ad- 
mitted. It is also working with private pre- 
paratory schools to help them find the 
kind of applicants they want. 

Two bulletins set forth much of the 


Service’s information— “Letter to the 
Student Seeking a College Education” and 
“The Student Seeking Graduate and Pro- 
fessional Education.” These list by states 
the colleges and universities which admit 
Negro students, and give such facts as 
application dates, tuition, expenses, enroll- 
ment, and academic standing. The insti- 
tutions listed include not only the regular 
arts colleges but also technical schools, 
schools of music, agriculture, education, 
nursing, pharmacy, and forestry. 


Since two-thirds of the Negro population 
is in the South, this service should be of 
special interest to members of the South- 
ern Regional Council. If you know of a 


good student seeking additional education, 
tell him to ask his principal for the ma- 
terial with which to get the help of the 
Service. Community organizations are in- 
vited to refer scholarship candidates to 
the Service. They should write to Dr. Paul 
Lawrence, Educational Consultant, 3200 
16th Street, N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 





Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 1) 
Council’s services in the coming year. 

Other staff reports were made by Mrs. 
Henry Havens, Mrs. Carole Curry, Henry 
Birnbrey, and Harold C. Fleming. 

Thomas F. Byrd, associate director, 
urged the members to cooperate in the 
current effort to find new money for the 
Council. They can help, he said, by getting 
new members, sending in names of pros- 
pective contributors, and visiting, either 
independently or with staff members, per- 
sons who might be interested. “Getting 
support for the Council,” said Mr. Byrd, 
“is the membership’s job. Our efforts de- 
pend entirely on the influence and dili- 
gence of Council members across the 
South.” 

Fourteen new members were elected to 
the Board of Directors. Those who have 
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accepted thus far are Morris Abram, At- 
lanta, Ga., attorney; A. T. Butler, Colum- 
bia, S. C., executive secretary, Palmetto 
State Teachers Association; James L. 
Coker, Hartsville, S. C., president, Sonoco 
Products Company; Donald Comer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., chairman of the board, 
Avondale Mills; Rabbi Charles Mantin- 
band, Florence, Ala.; Miss Cassandra Max- 
well, Orangeburg, S. C., attorney; Alonzo 
G. Moron, president, Hampton Institute, 
Va.; Charles M. Smith, The Plains, Va., 
UNESCO Relations Staff, U. S. Department 
of State. 

The Board of Directors, in a session 
immediately following the membership 
meeting, elected Marion A. Wright, of 
Linville Falls, N. C., to the Executive 
Committee. Mr. Wright, an attorney, is 
former chairman of the South Carolina 
Division and has been for several years 
a member of the Board. 
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| would like to become a: 


( Contributing Member 

C Supporting Member 

( Sustaining Member 
Members. 


I enclose dues in the amount of 


NAME 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL, 
63 Auburn Avenue, N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Believing in the principles and aims of the Southern Regional Council, 


(1 Joint Member with Husband or Wife 


Persons living outside the South are enrolled as Associate (non-voting) 








STREET. 





CITY. 














SRC Wants Members; 
Will You Help? 


T THE annual meeting on November 

9, it was agreed that every effort 

should be made to increase the member- 

ship of the Southern Regional Council. 

As the Council belongs to its members, it 
is to you that we turn. 

Since it was organized six years ago, 
the Council has played an important part 
in getting Southern improvement. It has 
provided a network of people of both 
races concerned with preventing inter- 
racial friction and violence. It took the 
lead in promoting the use of Negro police- 
men in Southern cities. Its state divisions 
and affiliated committees have worked 
locally for hospitals, schools, parks and 
playgrounds; for justice in the courts; for 
fairer handling of racial news by the press. 

The Council has issued 500,000 publica- 
tions giving the facts about the region’s 
health, housing, education, law enforce- 
ment, and race relations. It has presented 
these facts to the public through the news 
and editorial columns of newspapers all 
over the nation. 

All these things and more the Council 
has worked at. And the past few years 
have seen growing recognition of the value 
of such an organization, representing both 
races and thirteen Southern states, con- 
cerned with equal opportunity for all the 
South’s people. 


But there are many people of good will, 
inside and outside the region, who do not 
know of the work of the Southern Re- 
gional Council —or, if they do, are not 
aware that it is a membership organiza- 
tion. That is how you can help. 


Tell your friends about the Council and 
urge them to join. 

The membership blank printed above is 
for your use. Please use it. 





Contributions to the Southern Re- 
gional Council are tax-exempt. 
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